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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


THE FIRST ELECTION 


Our first Presidential election was 
held January 7, 1789. At that time, 
only male citizens who could meet 
fairly strict qualifications actually 
had the right to vote. The Presiden- 
tial electors—individuals elected to 
name the President—were chosen by 
the voters in some states and by state 
legislators in others. The electors 
met February 4, 1789, and selected 
George Washington as President. 


GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


Britain calls herself the “mother of 
parliaments,” and looks upon a king’s 
council formed back in the 900’s as 
the beginning of her parliamentary 
government. But Iceland, which drew 
up a constitution about 930, claims 
that its Althing, or General Assembly, 
is the oldest legislative body of the 
world. 

Since World War II ended, a num- 
ber of newly independent nations have 
been set up with democratic types of 
government. Among these nations are 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon (all formerly 
ruled by Great Britain), the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia. 


AGE RANGE IN CONGRESS 


Senator Theodore Green, Rhode 
Island Democrat, at 87, is the oldest 
member of Congress. Veteran in the 
House is Representative James Bowler, 
Illinois Democrat, who will be 80 in 
February. For length of service in 
Congress, Sam Rayburn, Texas Demo- 
crat, takes the honors. He has been 
in the House since 1913, has frequently 
served as Speaker, and will do so 
this session. 

Younger members of the House 
include Representative Joe Holt, Cali- 
fornia Republican, 30, and Demo- 
cratic Representative Thomas Ashley, 
$1, of Ohio. Republican Charles 
Potter of Michigan, 38, and Democrat 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts, 37, 
are among younger members of the 
Senate. 


MOVIES MAKE COMEBACK 


Motion-picture attendance rose 
sharply in 1954, a recent survey shows, 
after a slump of several years. A big 
factor behind the upswing is the grow- 
ing popularity of drive-in theatres. 
For many years, summertime marked 
the year’s low point in movie attend- 
ance, but now—thanks to the drive-ins 
—August is the peak month. Last 
August, 80 million Americans a week 
saw movies. 


AN IDEA FROM CANADA 


The government of Newfoundland 
Province in Canada has a new regula- 
tion for women employes. Those who 
quit their jobs to marry after working 
five years are entitled to a bonus of 
one month of salary for each year of 
service. The total payment can be 
as much as a whole year’s salary, 
but no more. 
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RATHER EXPLOSIVE. There’ll be heated debate in Congress over these 
and a number of other issues. 


Washington Is Ready for 


Congress to 


Begin Work 


The Nation Watches to See How Democrats, in Control of Law- 
making Body, Work with President Eisenhower 


NEW Congress—the 84th in our 

nation’s history—will start its 
first session on Wednesday, January 
5, in Washington, D. C. Both of its 
branches are to be under Democratic 
control, unless deaths or other develop- 
ments cause a shift of power in the 
closely balanced Senate. The party 
line-up for the new House of Repre- 
sentatives, as we go to press, is 232 
Democrats and 203 Republicans. The 
Senate has 48 Democrats, 47 Repub- 
licans, and 1 Independent (Wayne 
Morse of Oregon) who says he will 
help elect Democrats as chairmen of 
the Senate committees. 

House committees will also operate 
under Democratic chairmen, and the 
House itself will have a Democrat 
(Sam Rayburn of Texas) as Speaker. 
As provided in the U. S. Constitution, 
however, Republican Vice President 
Richard Nixon will continue to preside 
over the Senate. 

Americans will be keeping their eyes 
on Washington in the coming weeks 
and months to see how well this Con- 
gress—with Democrats in the key 


positions—can get along with Repub- 
lican President Eisenhower and his 
administration. There is expected to 
be fairly close cooperation on some 
points and serious disagreements on 
others. President Eisenhower and 
various Democratic leaders have ex- 
pressed hope that the lawmakers and 
the administration can work smoothly 
together in handling our country’s 
vital problems. 

In the remainder of this article, we 
shall examine some of the major ques- 
tions which Congress is to tackle; and 
we shall take a look at the legislative 
“machinery”—the committees and so 
on—through which the lawmakers will 
do their work. 

Policy toward Russia, Red China, 
and the small communist satellite 
countries. A congressional fight on 
this matter is brewing, and it won’t 
necessarily be between Republicans 
and Democrats. Some members of 
President Eisenhower’s own party 
have been sharply critical of his atti- 
tude toward our Soviet opponents, 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Plan for Helping 
Asia Is Proposed 


Big Controversy May Develop 
Over New Plan to Assist 
Impoverished Areas 


RESIDENT Eisenhower is support- 

ing a big, new program to raise liv- 
ing standards in the free lands of Asia. 
A major aim of the plan is to create 
conditions that will strengthen the 
governments of Asia’s free nations 
and keep the communists from taking 
over. The idea is to prove to the 
people of these underdeveloped lands 
that they can make faster progress 
toward a better life by staying in the 
free world than by joining the com- 
munists. 

If the project wins final approval, 
the world may see a dramatic race in 
Asia during the next few years. Two 
systems of government—communism 
and democracy—will be competing to 
see which can do more to improve 
living standards-on that continent. 

Peoples everywhere will be watching 
this race closely. If the free lands of 
Asia, with our help, raise their living 
standards faster than China and her 
satellites do, then communism will 
have suffered a severe blow. If, on 
the other hand, the Red-controlled 
lands advance faster, our position 
will be weakened. The outcome cf the 
contest will be crucial. 

It is not clear at this time just how 
extensive a program President Eisen- 
hower is considering, nor do we know 
whether Congress will give its ap- 
proval. These matters will have to 
be threshed out in coming months. No 
matter what is decided, though, it is 
quite plain that in the next few years 
Asia will receive a great deal of at- 
tention from the United States. 

This continent has become the main 
battleground in the cold war. Its 
borderlines stretch eastward from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific and ex- 
tend from the frozen wastes of Siberia 

(Continued on page 6) 
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STEP BY STEP: What happens to a bill as it goes through Congress and, if passed, eventually becomes a law 


Big Tasks for Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


whereas many Democrats support. his 
position. 

Eisenhower’s own view was quite 
clearly given in a recent press con- 
ference statement. He said in part: 

“The aims of communism have 
always been... to divide the free 
world . . . and by dividing to confuse 
and eventually to conquer.”” When the 
communists goad and abuse us, Eisen- 
hower continued, the easiest response 
on our part might be to take hostile 
steps leading toward war. But “we 
owe it to ourselves and to the world 
to explore every possible peaceable 
means of settling differences before 
we even think of such a thing as war. 

. As long as we are strong, as 
long as we look to our own arms, to 
our own readiness, to our own mo- 
bilization capacity ... then we can 
afford to be more patient than could 
weaker nations.” 

The President has numerous critics, 
in Congress and elsewhere, who think 
he is being too patient toward the 
Soviet countries. Senate Republican 
leader William Knowland of Califor- 
nia, for instance, recently demanded 
that we blockade Red China’s coasts 
in an effort to secure the release of 
U. S. airmen being held captive by 
the Chinese Communists. 

Senators Knowland, McCarthy, and 
others think our country is letting 
itself be “pushed around” too much by 
Russia and Red China. Many Repub- 
lican and Democratic lawmakers, on 
the other hand, feel that Eisenhower’s 
policy offers the only hope of avoiding 
a terrible war. They say that our pa- 
tience is paying off; that we are gain- 
ing increasing world support; that the 
UN, for example, lost no time in solidly 
backing our demands that Red China 
release American war prisoners. 

Congress must decide which of these 
two schools of opinion is correct. Its 
decision will be a vital one. 

National defense. If we maintain 
powerful enough military forces, 
President Eisenhower believes, the 
Soviet countries won’t dare to launch 
a war against the United States or its 
allies. 

But exactly how strong should each 
branch of the armed services be? 
This subject causes heated debate 
every year. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration thinks we shall be adequately 
protected if we spend about the same 
amount on defense next year as we 
are spending now. According to 
certain lawmakers, though, national 


safety demands a considerable increase 
in our defense budget and in the size 
of our military forces. 

Another important subject of debate 
will be Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson’s proposed selective service and 
military training program. He wants 
to extend the present draft system 
through June 1959. Under it, the gov- 
ernment would continue to select about 
23,000 young men each month for two- 
year terms of military service. 

In addition, Wilson proposes taking 
from 50,000 to 100,000 young men 
annually and giving them six months 
of military training. For: several 
years after returning to civilian life, 
these trainees would be kept in reserve 
units of the armed forces. They would 
be required to spend some time in mili- 
tary camp every summer. 

Foreign aid and trade. Should we 
continue giving large-scale financial 
aid to our friends and allies abroad 
for the purpose of helping build up 
their defenses against communists 
within their borders and against Red 
aggressors from the outside? The 
Eisenhower administration says Yes, 
and it thinks we must give a large 
share of our aid—economic as well as 
military—to the threatened lands of 
the Far East (see other page 1 
article). 

Eisenhower’s supporters argue: 
“Not only must we help the anti-com- 
munist Asian countries build military 
strength; we must also assist in their 
fight against hunger, poverty, and 
other conditions that breed commu- 
nism among the people.” 

Numerous congressmen, meanwhile, 
argue that we can’t afford to go ahead 
spending vast sums of money on 
foreign aid programs. The House and 
Senate will weigh the conflicting views 
on this issue and then make their 
decision. 

Closely related is the question of 
America’s trade with foreign lands. If 
we buy large quantities of goods from 
friendly countries abroad, many peo- 
ple contend, we shall thereby help those 
nations become more prosperous—and 
shall thus lessen their need for U. S. 
gifts or loans. Other observers, in- 
cluding quite a few congressmen, feel 
that we shouldn’t allow too great quan- 
tities of foreign goods to enter our 
markets and compete with the products 
of American farms and factories. 

At present, the United States has a 
law which gives President Eisenhower 
considerable leeway in promoting and 


encouraging foreign trade. It will ex- 
pire next June unless Congress renews 
it, and so the foreign trade issue is 
bound to come up for full-scale debate 
in Congress within the next several 
months. 

Spending and taxes. No matter 
how desperately our government tries 
to economize, it must keep spending 
billions of dollars each year for na- 
tional defense and other purposes. 
Furthermore, Uncle Sam continues to 
spend more money than he collects in 
taxes. He makes up the difference by 
borrowing. 

Should we go ahead with this bor- 
rowing? Should we let the national 
debt keep rising? Or should Congress 
try to levy enough taxes to meet all 
the government’s necessary expenses? 
These are difficult problems, especially 
in view of the tremendous tax burden 
that our people already carry. But 
they are problems with which Con- 
gress must grapple. 

Investigations will take up a large 
share of the lawmakers’ time. House 
and Senate committees will be seeking 
to uncover subversives in federal agen- 
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PARTY STRENGTH in Congress. 
The Senate has 1 Independent, Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. 


cies and elsewhere. Various other 
types of investigations will also be 
carried on, including a study of the 
roles played by private industry and 
the federal government in the elec- 
tric power field. 

Labor, farm, etc. Last year Con- 
gress made important changes in the 
program under which our government 
seeks to help the farmers obtain fair 
prices for their products. Some peo- 
ple think these changes were for the 
better; others feel they were for the 
worse. Uncle Sam’s farm program 
will be reviewed again in Congress 
this year. Also, there probably will 
be considerable debate on whether we 
need revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act 
—the chief federal law governing rela- 
tions between workers and their em- 
ployers. 

There will be discussion as to 
whether the country needs new legis- 
lation on such matters as health, hous- 


ing, and social security. Long-con- 
tinued efforts to obtain statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii undoubtedly will be 
renewed. 

Lawmaking process. Here is the 
routine which Congress, in handling 
the above issues and scores of others, 
will follow. 

Any senator. or representative can 
introduce a bill on any subject with 
which our federal government is con- 
cerned. Proposed legislation dealing 
with taxes must be introduced first 
in the House of Representatives, but 
other measures can be launched in 
either branch of Congress. 

Suppose a bill starts in the Senate. 
It is immediately turned over to one 
of the committees which that body has 
established. The House and Senate 
have many committees, each specializ- 
ing in some particular field—such as 
foreign affairs or agriculture. Many 
of these groups have subcommittees 
to handle part of their work. 

In committee, a bill receives thor- 
ough examination. Public hearings 
may be held on it, and changes recom- 
mended. A committee can even 
“pigeon-hole” measures which it dis- 
likes or considers unimportant. In 
other words, it can refuse to send 
them to the Senate or House floor. 

However, if a Senate bill passes suc- 
cessfully through the committee to 
which it was assigned, it then goes to 
the whole Senate for debate and vote. 
If approved by the Senate, it goes to 
a House committee, which follows the 
same general process as did the Sen- 
ate committee. If the bill passes this 
hurdle, it goes to the House as a whole. 

Suppose the House passes the bill, 
but makes some amendments to the 
Senate version. Then a conference 
committee, made up of several senators 
and representatives, must iron out the 
differences. Afterward, both houses 
vote on the measure as rewritten by 
this group. 

Once approved in final form by each 
house of Congress, the measure goes 
to the President. With his signature, 
it becomes a law. But he may disap- 
prove, or veto, the bill. The law- 
makers can then put it into effect with- 
out his signature if they pass it by a 
two-thirds majority in each house. If 
they don’t, the measure dies. 

Thousands of bills, important and 
unimportant, will come before our na- 
tion’s lawmakers during the next few 
months. Most of the work on them 
will be done in committees, which play 
a vital role in the lawmaking process. 
As major national and world issues 
are brought into the congressional 
spotlight, we shall discuss them in 
detail: 
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Readers Say— 











Our school is the first in Alabama to 
have worked out a complete Civil De- 
fense system for protection against 
enemy attack. We have a special “Air 
Raid Alert System,” together with a 
Civil Defense Student Corps, whose mem- 
bers are well trained for their tasks. 

RICHARD RUBIN, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


* 


I believe that we should let the federal 
government appropriate funds to assist 
our schools in the present crisis. In our 
democracy, there’s no basis for the fear 
that federal aid to education would pave 
the way for government interference in 
what is taught and, eventually, for dic- 
tatorship. KERRY PACKARD, 

Seattle, Washington 


* 


I have heard many people say that 
teachers are paid more than enough. 
What can they be thinking of? Teachers 
must undergo a long period of educa- 
tional preparation, and their working 
hours, including many after-school activ- 


ities, are long. MapeLeINE BRANDT, 
Comstock, Wisconsin 


* 


We should be taught more about com- 
munism. It seems to me that if a per- 
son didn’t know much about it, he might 
very easily become involved in a com- 
munist group and not realize it until too 
late. Today, however, many teachers 
hesitate to talk about this important sub- 
ject for fear of being criticized. 

JANET CURRY, 
Farmington, New Mexico 


* 


I disagree with your readers who think 
that crime comic books should not be 
censored. The majority of young people 
who read this kind of literature do not 
notice that the criminal is usually caught 
in the end. They are too busy enjoying 
the shrewdness and cruelty of the clever 
wrongdoers. Although most of the 
youths who read these books do not 
become juvenile delinquents, enough do 
to create a serious problem. 


THOMAS T. SHISHMAN, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


* 


Censoring comic books would be a big 
step toward destroying our constitutional 
guarantee of “freedom of the press.” 
This would lead to censorship of other 
types of books, and eventually to sup- 
pression of ideas and opinions. 

CHARLES MOTLEY, 
Danville, Virginia 





nec 


“YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW” is a popular, informative TV program 


Radio—TV-—Movies 


ACH Sunday afternoon, a studio 

audience of high school students 
questions a leading public figure on 
the television and radio program, 
“Youth Wants to Know.” 

The half-hour presentation, directed 
by Theodore Granik, originates in 
Washington, D. C. The American 
Legion cooperates with Mr. Granik and 
his staff by enlisting the help of high 
school principals and teachers in the 
nation’s capital. School officials select 
well qualified students for the studio 
audience. 

The program moderator is Steven 
McCormick. “Youth Wants to Know” 
is broadcast over NBC radio and TV 
stations each Sunday at 1:00 p.m. 
(EST). 

* 


Television viewers, accustomed to 
seeing movies long after they have ap- 
peared in motion-picture theaters, are 
having a novel experience. This win- 
ter they are viewing some movies on 
TV before the films ever appear in 
theaters. 

The movies are those which Walt 
Disney has filmed about Davy Crock- 


ett, famous American frontiersman. 
Disney is showing them on TV this 
winter in a series of three programs. 
He intends to combine the three and 
make them into a feature movie for 
showing next year in motion-picture 
theaters abroad. 


* 


Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
is highly critical of the policies of the 
Eisenhower administration regarding 
the production of electric power. On 
the other hand, Senator B. B. Hicken- 
looper of Iowa thinks the administra- 
tion is doing a good job in the power 
field. The two members of the Sen- 
ate voiced their opinions recently on 
the CBS radio program, “The Lead- 
ing Question.” 

Each Senator backed up his views 
with well-reasoned arguments. Lis- 
teners acquired a clear understanding 
of the points involved in this contro- 
versial matter. 

“The Leading Question” takes up a 
different issue each week with an ex- 
pert spokesman for each side. Con- 
sult your local papers for the exact 
time of the program. 








N making New 
Year resolutions, 
young people may 
profit by a letter of 
, advice which Abra- 
Walter E. Myer ham Lincoln wrote 
to his stepbrother, John D. Johnston, 
who had asked for a loan. Lincoln 
didn’t give him the money but he did 
give some good advice. He told the 
stepbrother why he was failing and 
how he might turn failure into success. 
Many people today are failing for 
similar reasons. Johnston was an 
idler. He couldn’t, or at least didn’t, 
organize his time. He wasn’t willing to 
do the little things that he might have 
done. He depended on outside help, 
and turned into paths of shiftlessness. 
Any student who finds himself hin- 
dered by such weaknesses as these 
would-do. well to resolve at the begin- 
ning of the New Year to eliminate such 
defects. He can better himself by tak- 
ing to heart Lincoln’s advice to his 
stepbrother: 
“Your request for eighty dollars I 








For Your New Year Resolutions 


By Walter E. Myer 


do not think it best to comply with 
now. At the various times when I 
have helped you a little, you have said 
to me, ‘We can get along very well 
now,’ but in a very short time I find 
you in the same difficulty again. Now, 
this can only happen by some defect 
in your conduct. 

“What that defect is, I think I know. 
You are not lazy, and still you are an 
idler. I doubt whether, since I saw 
you, you have done a good whole day’s 
work in any one day. You do not very 
much dislike to work, and still you do 
not work much, merely because it does 
not seem to you that you could get 
much for it. The habit of uselessly 
wasting time is the whole difficulty; it 
is vastly important to you, and still 
more so to your children, that you 
should break the habit... . 

“You are now in need of money, and 
what I propose is that you shall go to 
work ‘tooth and nail’ for somebody who 
will-give you money for it. ... I now 
promise you that for every dollar you 
will, between this and the first of May, 


get for your own labor... I will then 
give you one other dollar. ... 

“Now, if you will do this, you will 
soon be out of debt, and, what is better, 
you will have a habit that will keep 
you from getting in debt again. But, 
if I should clear you out of debt, next 
year you would be as deep in as ever. 

“You say you would almost give your 
place in heaven for seventy or eighty 
dollars. Then you value your place in 
heaven very cheap. ... You say if I 
will furnish you the money, you will 
deed me the land, and, if you don’t pay 
the money back, you will deliver pos- 
session. Nonsense! If you can’t now 
live with the land, how will you then 
live without it? You have always been 
kind to me, and I do not mean to be 
unkind to you. On the contrary, if 
you will but follow my advice, you will 
find it worth more than eighty times 
eighty dollars to you.” 

Lincoln’s advice is still worth a great 
deal to anyone who is in need of de- 
veloping sound habits of self-manage- 
ment. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 3. 


1. The United States is often called 
a bastion (bis’ti-in) of freedom. (a) 
an enemy (b) a friend (c) a strong- 
hold (d) a defender. 


2. An archaic (ir-ki’ik) law is (a) 
old and out-of-date (b) often dis- 
obeyed (c) too strict (d) too lenient. 


3. Archives (ir’kivz) is a place 
where (a) arms and ammunition are 
hidden (b) secret treaties are signed 
(ec) coins are minted (d) public rec- 
ords are stored. 


4. The President may grant amnesty 
(Am/‘nés-ti) to a federal prisoner.- (a) 
a death sentence (b) a special trial 
(c) a holiday (d) a pardon. 


5. A subpoena (siib-pé’ni) is (a) an 
investigation by Congress (b) a sum- 
mons to appear before a legally consti- 
tuted body (c) an assistant to a high 
official. 

6. The nation was in a state of 
anarchy (An‘ir-ki). (a) depression 
(b) prosperity (c) political break- 
down (d) economic growth. 


7. A coalition (k6-i-lish’in) govern- 
ment is formed by (a) leaders of the 
party that won the election (b) lead- 
ers of two or more major parties tem- 
porarily cooperating (c) officers of an 
occupying military force. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a political name with which 
you are familiar. 


1. An Asian 
the Philippines. 
2. Capital of Red China. 


3. A Massachusetts Republican and 
a leading member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


island nation south of 


4. Island headquarters of Nationalist 
China. 
5. An island nation, just south of 


India, which won independence from 
Britain after World War II. 


6. Democrat and House Speaker in 
the new Congress. 


Te, CEE decenn 
in Asia. 


8. What the President can do to keep 
a bill from becoming law. 


__. the world’s people live 


9. Roger Bannister has made a world- 
famous name in the field of 
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December 13th 


HORIZONTAL: machinery. VERTICAL: 1. 
Mays; 2. Brazil; 3. Chile; 4. Humphrey; 
5.. tariffs; 6. Benson; 7. coffee, or cop- 
per; 8. surplus; 9. Kitty Hawk. 
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The Story of the 


Highlights of 1954 


The atom. Uncle Sam launched 
first atomic-powered submarine in 
January. We tested hydrogen bombs 


in Pacific last spring, which hurt 
Japanese fishermen 80 miles from 
blast site. One of them died. Russia 


also set off nuclear blasts later in year. 

U. S. called on other nations to join 
in plan for sharing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and United Na- 
tions voted in favor of proposal. 

Senator McCarthy. Senate commit- 
tee held televised hearings on dispute 
between McCarthy and Army officials 
last spring. In December, Senate 
voted to “condemn” Senator McCarthy 
for (1) refusing to appear before a 
Senate committee which investigated 
his financial affairs a few years ago; 
and (2) attacking the Watkins com- 
mittee which recommended to the Sen- 
ate that he be censured. At year’s 
end, Senator McCarthy broke openly 
with President Eisenhower. 

Loyalty. Scientist Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, who helped make our 
first atomic bomb, called “security 
risk” by U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In June, a special group 
found Oppenheimer to be “loyal” to 





MARCH OF DIMES 
GIVE as much as you can to help pay 
for treating victims of polio 


U. S., but said he couldn’t be trusted 
with our atomic secrets. 

Elections. Democrats won control 
of U. S. House of Representatives, 
232 to 203 Republicans, and took slim 
lead in Senate, 48 to 47, in November 
elections. 

Southeast Asia. French Indo- 
chinese fortress of Dien Bien Phu fell 
to communist rebels in May. The 
two sides signed truce in July. Truce 
gave communists control over large 
northern slice of Indochina. 

The U. S., Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Thailand, and 
Pakistan signed Southeast Asian 
defense pact in September. Later in 
year, U. S. signed pact with Formosa. 

Middle East. In August, Britain 
agreed to Egyptian demands to with- 
draw troops from Suez Canal! area, 
after guarding waterway many years. 

British-Iranian oil dispute settled 
in summer. 
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Rayburn Johnson 





Knowland 
REPUBLICANS who will lead the opposition to Democrats on Capitol Hill 


Nixon 








DEMOCRATS who will play leading roles in this year’s new Congress 





McCormack Walter George 


Halleck 


Martin 








European defenses. France voted 
down proposed European Defense 
Community providing for five-nation 
military force including West German 
troops. New European defense sys- 
tem worked out in October, but still 
needed to be ratified by legislative 
bodies of all nations concerned. 

Trieste. Italy and Yugoslavia set- 
tled long-standing dispute over Trieste 
in October. They decided to divide 
Trieste between them. 

Prisoners in China. Red China an- 
nounced late in the year that she had 
imprisoned 11 U. S. airmen (partici- 
pants in the Korean War) for espion- 
age. The Eisenhower administration 
immediately took firm diplomatic ac- 
tion to obtain the release of these men. 
Some Americans called for the use of 
force against Red China. Others, in- 
cluding Eisenhower, urged patience to 
prevent a war. Meanwhile, the UN 
voted overwhelmingly to condemn Red 
China’s action and to work in every 
way possible to free our airmen. 

Sports. A long-sought goal was 
achieved when Britain’s Roger Ban- 
nister ran a mile in less than 4 min- 
utes in May. Some weeks later, Aus- 
tralia’s John Landy ran the mile in 
3 minutes, 58 seconds—a bit faster 
than Bannister had done. 


Leaders on Capitol Hill 


These eight men will play prominent 
roles in the 84th Congress. 

Richard Nixon, nearly 42, is the na- 
tion’s Vice President. As such, he 
presides over the Senate. A Repub- 
lican from California, Nixon spent 
four years as a representative and two 
as a senator before winning the Vice 
Presidential post in 1952. 

Lyndon Johnson, 46, Democratic 
senator from Texas, is slated to be- 
come majority floor leader of the new 
Senate. He served in the U. S. House 
of Representatives for 11 years and 
in the Senate since 1949. 

William Knowland, 46, Republican 
senator from California, is expected 
to become minority floor leader of the 
Senate, although some oppose him for 
his criticisms of Eisenhower’s foreign 


policy. Knowland, who has been in 
the Senate since 1945, served as ma- 
jority leader in the Republican- 


controlled 83rd Congress. 


Walter George, 76, Democratic sen- 
ator from Georgia since 1923, is cer- 
tain to be one of the most influential 
men in the 84th Congress. Most ob- 
servers expect him to head the im- 
portant Foreign Relations Committee. 

Sam Rayburn, who will be 73 in a 
few days, is a Democratic representa- 
tive from Texas. He has been Speaker 
of the House in a number of Democrat- 
controlled Congresses, and will un- 
doubtedly be this session. Rayburn 
has represented Texas in the House 
ever since 1913. 

John McCormack, 63, Democratic 
representative from Massachusetts, is 
in line to become majority leader— 
director of Democratic strategy— 
in the House of Representatives. 
McCormack has served in the House 
since 1927. 

Joseph Martin, Jr., 70, Republican 
representative from Massachusetts, 
was Speaker of the House in the 83rd 
Congress. He is slated for the job 
of House minority floor leader this 
time. He has been a House member 
since 1925. 

Charles Halleck, 54, Republican rep- 
resentative from Indiana is expected 
to lead the GOP policy-making group 


Week 


in the House. He has been in the 
House of Representatives since 1935, 
and served as majority leader of the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress. 


Dimes Needed 


All Americans can get into the fight 
against polio by joining the March of 
Dimes. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis is now conducting 
its 1955 campaign for funds. 

Last year, the Foundation reports, 
it gave help to some 74,000 victims 
of polio. About a third of these indi- 
viduals were stricken in 1954; others 
were afflicted by the dread disease 
in previous years. Some 3 out of 4 
victims of polio were children under 
16 years of age. 

Meanwhile, doctors and scientists 
believe they are making good progress 
in their search for ways to prevent 
the disease. Last year, nearly two 
million children took part in nation- 
wide tests of a trial anti-polio vaccine 
with encouraging results. 


Terms in Congress 


Here are some of the words fre- 
quently used in connection with the 
work carried on by Congress: 

Caucus. A meeting of legislators 
of each political party for the purpose 
of trying to get agreement on issues 
before Congress. 

Legislative calendar. The schedule, 
in each house, which lists bills accord- 
ing to the order in which the senators 
and representatives plan to consider 
them. 

Quorum. The minimum number of 
senators and representatives that must 
be on hand to enact legislation. Forty- 
nine members must be present in the 
Senate, and 218 representatives are 
needed in the House to vote on meas- 
ures. 

Roll call. Congressional balloting 
under which each lawmaker’s name is 
called, and his “yes” or “no” vote 
on a bill is recorded. 


Viva voce. Voting by voice in Con- 
gress. 
Pairing. An agreement between 


members of Congress who are on op- 
posite sides of an issue that, in case 
one is absent, the other will also be 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WHAT CHANGES, if any, will be made in the relations between communist- 
controlled eastern Europe and the free nations of western Europe during 1955? 
The map shows a part of Austria under Russia. Actually, Austria has its own 
democratic government for- all the country. But Russian troops occupy the 
eastern area of Austria, and the Reds can interfere with the government any time. 
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Eisenhower Churchill 


WORLD POLITICAL LEADERS IN 1954. What 
will be their roles this year? Will President Eisen- 
hower settle disputes within his party? Is Britain’s 
80-year-old Prime Minister Churchill going to re- 
Can French Premier Mendes-France keep 
his office as disputes arise over letting West Ger- 
many build an army? Will West Germans continue 
to support Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, staunch 
How will Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru make out this year with 
his policy of “neutrality” in the world-wide struggle 
between communism and freedom? What will be 


sign? 


friend of the United States? 


Mendes-France 





Adenauer 





Russian Premier Malenkov’s attitude and policy 
toward the free world? Will Mao Tse-tung, Red 
China’s leader, continue to be a firm partner of 
Russia, or will he lead China on a more independ- 
ent path? What President Tito of Yugoslavia does 
this year will make interesting news. He is a com- 
munist, but is friendly to western democracies. 
Lately, he’s spoken of renewed friendship for Rus- 
sia, with whom he quarreled in 1948. We cannot 
predict what lies ahead, but in one way or another 
the men pictured above are certain to make news 
for as long as they continue to remain in power. 
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Mao Tse-tung 








absent or will refrain from voting on 
that measure. “Paired” votes, how- 
ever, aren’t counted as part of the 
regular balloting on a given issue. 

Constituents. To members of Con- 
gress, this term means the voters back 
home. 

Closure. A rule which can be 
adopted by the senators to limit the 
speaking time allowed to each member. 
Two thirds of all 96 senators must 
agree to apply this rule before it can 
take effect. 

Seniority. A rule which gives the 
key positions in Congress to those who 
have served the longest in that body. 


Federal Salaries 


Here are the yearly salaries paid 
to some of our top public officials: 

President—$100,000, plus $50,000 
more for various expenses connected 
with his office, plus a sum of not more 
than $40,000 for travel and official 
entertainment purposes. The Presi- 
dent pays taxes on all but the last 
amount. 

Vice President—$30,000, which is 
subject to taxes, and a $10,000-a-year 
tax-free expense account. 

Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives—Same salary and expense ac- 
count as Vice President. 

U. S. Chief Justice—$25,500. 

Associate Supreme Court justices— 
$25,000. 

Ambassadors—$25,000. 

Cabinet members—$22,500. 

Senators and representatives—$12,- 
500 plus $2,500 for expenses. Mem- 
bers of Congress pay taxes on their 
salaries but not on their expense ac- 
counts. 


In Latin America 


One of the biggest news stories to 
come out of Latin America in 1954 had 
to do with the communist threat, par- 
ticularly in Guatemala. As 1955 gets 
under way, most of our neighbors to 
the south feel confident that they are 
winning the fight against communism 
at home. 

Guatemala’s former pro-Red regime 
was overthrown last summer by a 
revolutionary group led by Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas, who now heads 
the land’s government. 

Brazil, which has outlawed the com- 
munist party, reports that the Reds 
there are steadily losing strength. 


Uruguay permits a high degree of 
freedom of action to all groups in- 
cluding the communists. Neverthe- 
less, the Reds there received only 
7,000 votes in 1954 national elections 
as against 32,000 in 1946. 

Chile, like Brazil, has outlawed the 
communist party. The country’s la- 
bor unions, which were once almost 
completely controlled by Reds, have 
been steadily turning against their 
communist bosses in recent months. 


Looking Ahead 


Watch for news developments on 
these big global problems during 1955: 


1. Will relations between the free 
nations and the communist lands im- 
prove or worsen this year? 

2. What about disarmament? Can 
we get the Reds to agree to an effec- 
tive disarmament plan and control of 
atomic weapons? 

3. Will India become more friendly 
toward us, or side with the Soviets, 
or remain “neutral” in the struggle 
between the free world and commu- 
nism? 

4. Can trade among free nations be 
expanded? 

5. Can a war be averted between 
Red China and Formosa? 


Keep your eyes on news about these 
national problems and insues: 


1. Will the nation prosper in 1955? 
Or will there be a business slump? 

2. Will Senator McCarthy be as con- 
troversial a figure as he was during 
the past year? 

3. Will the new Democrat-controlled 
Congress go along with key measures 
of President Eisenhower’s adminis- 
tration? 

4. Some administration leaders pro- 
pose a bold new aid plan for Asian 
lands. Will Uncle Sam go ahead with 
such a project? 

5. Will the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (CIO) combine 
forces and form a single large labor 
organization? 


Next Week’s Articles 


It is our usual practice to use this 
space for the purpose of announcing 
the major articles for the following 
week’s paper. Because of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays, however, 
it was necessary to go to press earlier 
than usual on the current issue. Con- 
sequently, we do not know this far 
in advance what subjects will be 
treated in the January 10 paper. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Rich businessman: Yes, I can remem- 
ber when I came to this city. I had only 
one dollar in my pocket. 

Reporter: And what did you do with 
that? 

Businessman: Wired home for more 


money. 























LEPPER IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“Don’t you have any without Russia 
on them?” 





Customer: I’d like to buy a book. 

Clerk: Something light? 

Customer: It doesn’t matter, I have 
my car with me, 


* 


Kit: She has traveled quite extensively. 
It must have broadened her mind. 
Kat: No, only lengthened her conver- 
sation. 
* 


“An American soldier stationed in Lon- 
don was trying to give an Englishman 
some idea of the size of Texas. 

“In Texas,” he said, “you can board 
a train one night, ride all the next day 
and night, and you'll still be in Texas.” 

“Really!” exclaimed the Englishman. 
“And I thought the trains in our coun- 
try were slow.” 


* 


A man fell from a 3-story window to 
the sidewalk and, amazingly, landed on 
his feet unhurt. A crowd quickly gath- 
ered and a policeman bustled up and 
asked him the cause of the excitement. 

“I don’t know,” he admitted, “I just 
got here!” 





SPORTS 











S basketball placing too much em- 

phasis on height? Do small players 
have a fair chance? Are changes in 
the rules needed? “Yes,” according to 
some sports fans. They say: 

“The increasing emphasis on ‘sky- 
scrapers’ makes basketball a less in- 
teresting game to watch. It takes real 
skill for a team of normal-sized players 
to work the ball in toward the basket 
and sink it. There is little skill, 
though, in heaving the ball to a ‘sky- 
scraper’, whose opponents can’t reach 
him, and having him automatically 
drop the ball into the hoop. Moreover, 
the trend toward extreme height is 
unfair to many small players, who, 
though they are more skillful than 
taller fellows, have to sit on the bench. 

“One remedy might be for schools 
to have two teams—one for those 6 
feet in height or above, and the other 
for shorter players.” 

Other fans reply: 

“Height alone can’t make a basket- 








DAVE JOHNSON at 6 feet, 10%4 inches, 
of Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
is rated as the tallest basketball player 
in the city’s school history 


ball player. On good teams, tall men 
have to be skillful ball handlers and 
shooters. Of course—with everything 
else being equal—a tall man will al- 
ways have an advantage, but in any 
game some players have certain physi- 
cal advantages over others. For ex- 
ample, a strong arm is an asset to a 
baseball player, and a muscular build 
helps a football player. 

“Most schools would find it imprac- 
tical or impossible to have two teams, 
arranged by height.” 

(We should like to hear from our 
readers on this issue.) 





Pronunciations 


Althing—al’thing 

Carlos Castillo Armas—kir’lés kii-stél’y6 
ar’mas 

Dien Bien Phu—di-én’ bi-én’ fi’ 

Konrad Adenauer—cone’rit i’duh- 
now-er 

Kotelawala—k6’tél-a-wii'luh 

Malenkov—ma-lén’kof 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong (ou as 
in out) 

Mendes-France—men’'dés-frins’ 

Nehru—né’rdo0 
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Plan for Asia 


(Continued from page 1) 


southward to the tropical isles of Indo- 
nesia. 

Asia’s size and population explain in 
part why it is the center of a great 
struggle between the free nations and 
the communist powers. By far the 
largest of the world’s continents, Asia 
takes up about 30 per cent of the 
earth’s surface, and more than half the 
people on the globe live there. It has 
about six people for every one on the 
continent of North America. 

Asia is largely underdeveloped, and 
about 75 per cent of its people live off 
the land. Most raise only enough for 
themselves, and most are, by U. S. 
standards, poverty-stricken. Hunger 
and misery are commonplace. The big- 
gest problem in almost every country 
is to supply enough food for its people. 

The communists have made their 
biggest gains during recent years in 
Asia. At the end of World War II, 
they controlled only Siberia, the Asi- 
atic part of the Soviet Union. Since 
the war, though, they have taken con- 
trol of China, North Korea, North Viet 
Nam, and have built up sizable organi- 
zations in many other lands which they 
hope to take over. Today close to 40 
per cent of Asia’s peoples are living 
under communist governments. 

The Red successes are endangering 
the other Asian lands which are still 
free. If the Reds should eventually 
take over the rest of the continent, 
they would add hundreds of millions of 
people to those already under their 
control, and they would acquire great 
amounts of rubber, tin, and other re- 
sources. 


What We Have Done 


While the communists have been 
making big gains in Asia, we have not 
been standing still, either. In recent 
years, our nation has strengthened its 
ties with several non-communist lands. 
For example, we have made separate 
military agreements with South Ko- 
rea, Japan, the Philippines, and For- 
mosa. We are assisting these coun- 
tries in equipping their arms and 
have agreed to help defend them in 
case of a Red attack. 

Moreover, the United States is a 
member of the recently formed South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization—some- 
times referred toas SEATO. This de- 
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GERTRUDE SAMUELS-NEW YORK TIMES 


WARS AND FAMINES, over the years, have brought suffering and death to 


millions of Asians—young and old. 


fense team includes such Asian coun- 
tries as the Philippines, Pakistan, and 
Thailand. Other outside members— 
besides the U. S.—are Australia, 
Britain, France, and New Zealand. 
SEATO members are pledged to work 
together in case any one of them is 
attacked and also to cooperate on eco- 
nomic matters. 

The United States is now spending 
about 1.2 billion dollars a year on aid 
to the countries extending from Japan 
through Southeast Asia to Afghani- 
stan. More than half of this sum is 
for military assistance. Only about 
one fifth of the total is being used 
on long-term projects to raise living 
standards. 

If Eisenhower’s plans go through, 
there will be a big increase in aid for 
dams, power plants, highways, and 
other economic projects. However, 
there is certain to be plenty of contro- 
versy over this proposal in the 84th 
Congress. Some lawmakers have al- 
ready indicated that they will oppose 
a program of large-scale economic aid 
for Asia. They say: 

“It would be a serious mistake for 
us to launch a big spending program 
in Asia. With its hundreds of millions 
of people, this continent is just too big 
for us to expect to remake its economy. 
Spending a billion dollars in Asia has 
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RED CHINA has a big army which can endanger free nations in Asia. 
on parade in the capital city of Peiping. 
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These are youthful Indochinese refugees. 


about the same effect as tossing a 
pebble in a lake. 

“No one has any idea how much it 
would cost to promote a development 
plan that would really boost living 
standards. Certainly it would take 
many billions of dollars and many 
years. At a time when we are trying 
to cut our heavy government expenses, 
such a program would completely up- 
set the U.S. economy. It would boost 
taxes to new heights and cause more 
inflation. 

“Even if we should embark on such 
a program, we have no assurance at 
all that it would succeed. The situa- 
tion in Asia is far different from that 
which confronted us in Europe right 
after World War II. In the latter 
case, we were trying to put new life 
in a war-devastated economy. There 
were plenty of skilled workers avail- 
able, and new ones could be trained 
easily because of high educational 
standards. 

“In Asia, though, we would be start- 
ing from scratch to try.to modernize 
and industrialize the lands of that con- 
tinent. We would be dealing with 
great numbers of people who live from 
the soil, who use crude and primitive 
farming methods, and who are illiter- 
ate. The skilled workers in Asia are 
greatly outnumbered by the unskilled 
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Shown in the above photograph are rocket-launchers 
Communist nations lose no opportunity to display their military power. 


ones, and it would require a long 
and costly economic and educational 
program to change the situation. If 
we undertook such a task, we would 
drag down our own standards of liv- 
ing without raising Asia’s enough to 
do any good.” 

Other congressmen look at the prob- 
lem in a different light. They strongly 
support the idea of a large-scale pro- 
gram of economic aid for Asia. They 
say: 

“One fact is plain—that communist 
expansion must be stopped, and it 
must be stopped by peaceful means. 
The only way to do this is to elimivate 
the miserable living conditions on 
which communism thrives. If the peo- 
ple of Asia’s free nations can be helped 
to achieve a-decent standard of liv- 
ing, they will not be tempted by the 
false promises of the communists. 

“We must give these unfortunate 
people some hope for a_ better life. 
Schools are needed throughout Asia. 
New industries must be started, elec- 
tric plants built, dams constructed for 
irrigation and water power, and a firm 
basis for a healthy economy estab- 
lished. 

“While it will take many years to 
make substantial progress along these 
lines, a good start can be made in a 
short time. The total cost of such a 
program will be tremendous and will 
have to be met mainly by the Asian 
people themselves. But we can help to 
get the ball rolling. Once the Asians 
begin to advance, they’ll keep going. 


Industrial Progress 


“Certain countries on that continent 
have already made considerable indus- 
trial progress. Their people have 
shown that they are able, when given 
the opportunity, to become skilled 
along technical and professional lines. 

“To help Asia will obviously cost us 
money, but the expense of another 
major war would be many times 
greater. We spent as much in one 
year of World War II as we have on 
all our foreign aid programs since 
then. 

“Along with helping to raise liv- 
ing standards of Asian countries, we 
must also continue to assist them in 
strengthening their armed forces so 
that the Reds cannot strike right away. 
As the economic program progresses, 
however, these nations will be increas- 
ingly able to defend themselves.” 

There will be much debate over this 
vitally important issue in the months 
ahead. What Congress will do about 
it cannot be forecast now. There is 
general agreement, though, that any 
plan our government may decide to 
adopt must, in order to be successful, 
consider the wishes and feelings of the 
free people of Asia. 

What do the people of these coun- 
tries want? Enough food, of course, 
is No. 1 on their list of desires. In 
addition, they are striving for better 
medical care, housing, clothing, and 
educational opportunities. The masses 
of people are ready to turn to any 


_ system of government that will enable 


them to acquire these necessities of 
good living. 

Most of free Asia’s leaders feel that 
such goals can be reached only through 
a program of industrial development 
and farm modernization. They feel 
that economic aid from the United 
States would help them greatly -in 
launching plans along this line. 

Madame Pandit of India, former 
President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and sister of Prime 
Minister Nehru, recently told a New 
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LANDS AND PEOPLES OF ASIA 


AREA IN 
SQUARE MILES POPULATION 


3,977 
50,680 
625,900 


SQUARE mites POPULATION 
270,000 12,000,000 
261,749 19,000,000 

25,332 8,000,000 


Afghanistan 
Burma... 


Ceylon. . Mongolian People’s Republic . . 








China 

Formosa 

India 

Indochina . 

Indonesia 
634,413 
116,600 

7,800 


* Part of the Soviet Union lies in Europe. 





Russia’s total area is 
8,690,000 sq. miles; total population is 207,000,000 


Nepal 
Pakistan 


572,103,000 
10,500,000 
357,000,000 
30,500,000 
80,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,100,000 
1,651,000 
86,700,000 
1,330,000 


Saudi Arabia 
*Soviet Union (Asiatic Portion) . 
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17,011,764 1,450,398,000 


t Figures given are for Turkey's total area and population, 
although a small portion of the country lies in Europe. 








FREE ASIAN NATIONS shown in white mostly cooperate with the west, but 


there are some variations. 


India and Indonesia, for example, say they won’t 


take sides in the struggle between communist and free nations, and they refused 


to join the anti-communist defense organization for Southeast Asia. 


York audience: “Your greatest weapon 
is not the H-bomb. Your greatest 
weapon is your power to help develop 
countries that are underdeveloped.” 
On his recent visit to this country, 
Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, stated: “Communism does 
not flourish on a full stomach. We 
want economic help in abundance... . 


Indonesia, 


We want you to help us build up our 
industries. If America can give us 
this aid, she can safely leave to Asia 
the job of defending herself against 
communism. .. .” 

A second major desire of the people 
of these lands is that they retain their 
independence. They do not intend to 
become colonies of the western nations 
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COMMUNIST LANDS OF ASIA 
(PLUS EUROPEAN RUSSIA) 


NON-COMMUNIST LANDS 





furthermore, carries on trade with Red China under an agreement signed a few 


months ago. 


Some territories along Russia’s frontiers are shown as communist- 


controlled, but Red claims to ownership of certain of these areas are not recog- 
nized by free nations even though communists now contro! them. 


and they will rebel against any pro- 
gram that might restore the colonial 
bonds they have thrown off. Unfor- 
tunately, a great many of them do not 
realize the extent to which communism 
would enslave them, but they do know 
the evils of colonialism and are deter- 
mined to avoid a return of western 
domination at almost any cost. 


Therefore, any effective program 
that we may undertake in Asia must 
be put forth on a basis of equality and 
mutual respect. It must not attach 
conditions which will give the appear- 
ance of renewing colonial ties. Treated 
as subject peoples for many years, 
the majority of Asians are sensitive 
about their newly won sovereignty. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Want to be a Florist? 


N ITS broadest sense, the vocation 

of florist includes growing flowers, 
getting them ready for the market, 
and selling them to the public. Hence, 
the field offers vocational opportunities 
to young people who are scientifically 
inclined as well as to those who have 
artistic or sales ability. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a florist, will depend upon which of 
these branches of work you choose. 
People who work in greenhouses, 
where most flowers are grown, plant 
seeds, keep the greenhouses at proper 
temperatures, and control insects and 
plant diseases. 

Those who work in the retail side of 
the florist business get flowers and 
plants ready for the market and sell 
them to customers. Frequently both 
aspects of the retail work—preparing 
the flowers and selling them—are done 
by the same person. 

Your qualifications, if you plan to 
grow flowers, should include a real in- 
terest in this type of activity. You 
should also have an aptitude for the 
botanical sciences. If you are looking 
forward to a career in selling flowers, 
you should have artistic and sales 
ability. 

Throughout the florist business, in 
the greenhouse as well as in the retail 
shop, a person must have a keen sense 
of timing. Flowers are perishable and 
the demand for them varies a great 
deal throughout the year. The green- 
house worker must see to it that plants 
and flowers are at their best during 
the periods when the demand is 
greatest. 


In the retail shop, the personnel. 


must know which flowers can be sold 
and which are a bit past their prime. 

Your training can be obtained while 
on the job, though a college education 
is helpful. If you go to college, you 
should take courses in botany, soil 
chemistry, art, design, merchandising, 
and store management. If you don’t 
go to college, you will have to pick up 
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A FLORIST and two young customers 


these skills by observing experienced 
florists. 

Whatever your formal education, 
though, you will learn the actual de- 
tails of the florist business through an 
informal apprenticeship. You will 
begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
either in the green house or in a retail 
shop, and work up to positions requir- 
ing skill and experience. 

It is possible for both men and 
women to have successful careers as 
florists. 


You can advance to a position of 
foreman in a greenhouse or manager 
of a florist shop. You may also open 
your own business if you have ability 
along this line, plus necessary funds. 

Your salary, as a beginner, is likely 
to be between $35 and $45 a week. The 
top positions in the field usually pay 
from $80 to $100 or more a week. 
Incomes of persons who have their 
own florist shops vary, depending upon 
the size of their establishment, its 
location, and the general business 
ability of the owner. Many owners 
have very good incomes. 

Advantages are (1) it is easy to 
get a job in this field; (2) the work 
is healthful and offers a good balance 
between mental and manual labor; and 
(8) it is interesting and varied. 

Disadvantages include the low pay 
received by a number of workers in 
the occupation. Also, much extra 
work is usually required before certain 
holidays. 

Further information can be obtained 
from your nearby florist. A pamphlet 
entitled “Establishing and Operating 
a Flower Shop” can be secured for 25 
cents in coin from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) a stronghold; 2. (a) old and 
out-of-date; 3. (d) public records are 
stored; 4. (d) a pardon; 5. (b) a sum- 
mons to appear before a legally con- 
stituted body; (c) political break- 
down; 7. (b) leaders of two or more 
major parties temporarily cooperating. 








Historical Backgrounds - - - 


ILL Senator Joseph McCarthy of 

Wisconsin and his supporters, 
who are bitterly dissatisfied with the 
Eisenhower administration’s policies, 
break away from their party and form 
a new political group? There has been 
much guesswork on this question since 
Senator McCarthy’s direct attack upon 
the Chief Executive last month. 

Speaking at a meeting of his Senate 
subcommittee, McCarthy accused the 
President of being too soft on com- 
munism at home and abroad. The 
Wisconsin Senator said that he “should 
apologize to the American people” for 
supporting Eisenhower in the 1952 
Presidential election campaign. Mr. 
Eisenhower’s supporters, meanwhile, 
insist that the President is doing a far 
more effective job of opposing com- 
munism than McCarthy ever did. 

The question is: Will this “warfare” 
within GOP ranks lead to the forma- 
tion of a “third” major political party, 
alongside the Republicans and Demo- 
crats? Or will McCarthy’s followers 
remain within the GOP and try to gain 
control of its leadership? 

Many people think the time is ripe 
for a third-party movement. They 
argue that there are many Repub- 
licans, as well as Democrats, whose 
views are quite similar to those of 
McCarthy. 

Most political observers, however, 
doubt that a third party will be 
formed. For about a century, they 
point out, the Republicans and Demo- 
crats have been firmly entrenched as 
our major political organizations. No 
other parties have been able to estab- 





lish themselves permanently or to 
capture the Presidency even once. 


From time to time there have been: 


attempts to form new major parties. 
In the early 1890’s, the Populists, 
drawing their strength from western 
farmers, organized a party. It was 
supported by over a million voters in 
the 1892 election. 

Though the Populists’ organization 
survived only a few years, some of the 
governmental “reforms” they advo- 
cated were eventually put into effect 
by the major parties. 

In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt broke 





THESE TWO MEN, Theodore Roose- 
velt (left) and J. Strom Thurmond, were 
third party Presidential candidates. Mr. 


Thurmond is now a U. S&S. senator. 
away from the Republican Party. (As 
a Republican, he had earlier served as 
Vice President and then President of 
the United States.) Roosevelt’s newly 
organized Progressive Party polled 
more votes than the Republicans did 
in 1912. However, the splitting of 
votes between Republicans and Pro- 
gressives helped give the Presidency 
to Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat. 


Third Parties 


In 1924, a new Progressive Party 
polled nearly 5 million votes (the total 
number cast was about 29 million) 
for its Presidential candidate, Senator 
Robert LaFollette (Sr.) of Wisconsin. 
Calvin Coolidge, Republican, won the 
election. 

In 1948, there were two splits in 
Democratic ranks. Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina, ran for the Presidency on a 
States’ Rights ticket. Supporters of 
the States’ Rights Party were popu- 
larly called Dixiecrats. They were 
largely southern Democrats who dis- 
liked certain of Truman’s policies. 

Henry Wallace, who had been elected 
Vice President on a Democratic ticket 
in 1940 and had served in Cabinet 
posts, ran for the Presidency on a 
Progressive Party ticket in 1948. This 
party took the position that the 
United States was not doing all it 
could to promote world peace or to 
improve its relations with Russia. 
Truman won the election. (Wallace, 
in 1950, quit the Progressive Party, 
because he felt that it had come under 
the domination of communists and 
other radicals. ) 

Today, of course, there are numer- 
ous minor political groups in our coun- 
try. Socialists and others put up 
candidates at election time. In certain 
states, the minor parties sometimes 
elect candidates. With few exceptions, 
though, American voters prefer to 
make their choices between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates. 
Thus, ours is known as a two-party 
system. 





Study Guide 


New Congress 











1. How many members will each politi- 
cal party have in the Senate? Who will 
control the House? 


2. Describe the foreign policy dis- 
agreement between President Eisenhower 
and some prominent lawmakers in his 
own party. 


3. Tell of the draft program and the 
reserve training program advocated by 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson. 


4. What arguments are set forth by 
people who favor a sizable foreign aid 
program, and by those who oppose it? 


5. Why is the foreign trade issue cer- 
tain to come before Congress this year? 


6. What difficult problem arises for 
our lawmakers in connection with fed- 
eral spending and taxation? 


7.. Name some subjects on which con- 
gressional investigations are likely to 
be conducted this year. 


8. Trace the path of a bill through 
Congress. 


1. On foreign policy, do you agree 
more closely with President. Eisenhower 
or with Senators Knowland and Mc- 
Carthy? Explain your position. 


2. What do you feel is the most im- 
portant national problem or issue be- 
fore Congress? Why? 


Vast Asia 


1. What dramatic race may take place 
in Asia during the next few years? 


2. How does Asia rank, among the 
continents, in size and population? 


3. What are living conditions like in 
Asia? 

4. What gains have the communists 
made on this continent in recent years? 


5. How has the United States strength- 
ened its Asian ties over the same period? 


6. Why do some members of Congress 
feel that a large-scale economic-aid pro- 
gram for Asia would be unwise? 


7. Give the views of those who sup- 
port such an undertaking. 


8. What are the two major desires of 
the people of Asia? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor or oppose a program 
of large-scale economic aid for Asia? 
Explain your views. 


2. If we help Asia’s free lands, what 
—if anything—do you think we should 
require in return? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In what way did the atom make 
news in 1954? 


2. What is the purpose of the March 
of Dimes drive? 


3. Identify the following men: Richard 
Nixon; Lyndon Johnson; William Know- 
land; and Sam Rayburn. 


4. What evidence is there that com- 
munism is losing supporters in Latin 
America? 


5. Give the yearly salary of these pub- 
lic officials: President; Vice President; 
U. S. Chief Justice; senators and repre- 
sentatives. 


6. Define: Legislative calendar; 
call; pairing; and closure. 


roll 


7. What are some of the big global 
and domestic issues that are likely to 
make headline news in 1955? 


8. Why do most political observers 
think a third party won’t be formed? 
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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


GOOD SCHOOL NEWS 


Spending for much-needed new 
schools will total almost 2% billion 
dollars in 1955, an increase of 16 
per cent over 1954. Not only is school 
enrollment below the college level in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, but the 
number of ‘students in college is now 
about 1,380,000—a jump of 7.6 per 
cent over last year’s total. 


YOUTH IN POLITICS 


It is possible to become a political 
leader at an early age, as 24-year-old 
Rosalind Wyman of Los Angeles has 
shown. Just out of college last year, 
she won election to a seat on the Los 
Angeles City Council. 


SPORTS FOR INDIA 


Two U. S. track coaches, Brutus 
Hamilton, University of California, 
and J. Kenneth Doherty, University of 
Pennsylvania, are helping India set 
up athletic clinics. 


BRITAIN’S CHINA TRADE 


A big British trade mission to Red 
China obtained orders for only about 
81% million dollars, Chinese commu- 
nists report. British businessmen 
hoped for much more business. 


PERSIAN CAT STORY 


Iran was formerly known as Per- 
sia and is the native home of Persian 
cats. Now, so many have been sold 
abroad that Iran has a_ shortage. 
Iranian cat lovers are demanding a 
reduction on export of the animals. 


THE TRAVELING ATOM 


The Army has ordered a portable 
atomic furnace. It will generate 
enough electricity for 2,000 troops, 
yet be small enough that an airplane 
can transport it from one base to an- 
other. Similar equipment may eventu- 
ally be used to supply electricity to 
remote villages around the globe. 


A VANISHING BREED 


In all the world, so far as is known, 
there are now only 21 whooping 
cranes—three fewer than a year ago. 
The rare birds spend summer in the 
Canadian northland and winter on the 
Texas Gulf coast. 


NEARLY A BILLION 


The world’s two most populated 
lands together have nearly a billion 
people. Best estimates give China 
582,000,000 people, India, 358,000,000. 


A NEW RECORD 


Presidents, prime ministers, and 
other foreign leaders have been visit- 
ing our country in growing numbers, 
and the 20-plus high-ranking visitors 
in 1954 set a one-year record. Among 
them were Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile 
Selassie, Britain’s Queen Mother. Eliz- 
abeth, Iran’s Shah Riza Pahlevi, 
France’s Premier Mendes-France, and 
West Germany’s Konrad Adenauer. 
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TIME FOR A CHECK-UP of our nation’s natural resources 


Nation’s Future Depends 
on Supply of Resources 


Management of America’s Natural Wealth Involves Serious 
Problems for Citizens and Their Government 


MERICA’S well-being in time of 
peace, as well as her survival in 
case of war, depends on her continued 
ability to get adequate supplies of 
vital raw materials. “At mid-cen- 
tury,” says a U. S. government re- 
port, “over 21% billion tons of mate- 
rials are being used up each year to 
keep the country going and support 
its high standard of living... . Each 
person uses, on an average, some 18 
tons a year.” 

Here are some further facts on 
what is consumed in this country: 

(1) America uses about as much 
material as do all other non-communist 
nations combined, though our country 
has less than 10 per cent of the free 
world’s population. 

(2) The United States probably has 
consumed larger total amounts of most 
minerals, since 1914, than the world 
used in all history prior to that year. 

(8) America’s population approxi- 
mately doubled in the first half of this 
century, but her use of minerals— 
including oil and other mineral fuels 
—rose sixfold during the same period. 

While working hard to fill increas- 
ing demands for civilian goods, we 


_have also devoted a big share of our 


resources to national defense. For 
instance, each of the medium tanks 


produced in this country contains 
about enough steel for 30 automobiles. 

Our whole economy and way of life 
have been geared to large-scale use 
of power and resources. So the ques- 
tion arises: Is the United States be- 
ing reckless and wasteful with its 
minerals, soil, and other natural 
wealth? America faces many serious 
problems, but none is more important 
than conservation. This is a field in 
which mistakes, long continued, can 
be fatal. 

President Eisenhower refers to con- 
servation as “intelligent use of all the 
resources we have, for the welfare 
and benefit of all the American peo- 
ple.” But there are serious disagree- 
ments over what constitutes “intelli- 
gent use.” Two of the outstanding 
issues are these: 

(1) Should we depend considerably 
on raw materials from foreign lands, 
so as to ease the strain on our own 
mineral deposits and other sources of 
supply? Or should we stress the use 
of home resources, and thus try to 
avoid being heavily dependent on dis- 
tant lands in case of war? 

(2) To what extent should the fed- 
eral government act as guardian and 
manager of America’s natural re- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Britain Makes 
Big Comeback 


Island Country Is Powerful 
Ally of Ours, - Despite 


Some Differences 
S 1955 gets under way, Great 

Britain is in the midst of a 
sensational economic and_ political 
comeback. British factories are going 
full blast, practically everyone who 
wants to work can find a job, and 
the British people are living better 
than they have in a long time. In 
world aitairs, Britain’s prestige is 
high. 

What is going on today in the island 
nation has flabbergasted many people 
who, a few years ago, foresaw a dark 
future for Britain. Right after World 
War II, they were saying, “Great 
Britain is finished as a world power. 
She will never again play a major part 
in global affairs.” 

There seemed to be sound reasons 
for these prophecies. Britain was 
hard up. She had been forced to dip 
deep into her reserves to finance her 
part in the war. Many of her cities 
had suffered widespread destruction 
from Nazi air raids. 

Moreover, she lost many of her over- 
seas possessions soon after the war. 
India, Ceylon, and Burma demanded 
and received their independence. 
Throughout other colonial areas, de- 
mands that the people have more free- 
dom were heard. In almost every case, 
Britain heeded the demands. 

Those who predicted the decline of 
Great Britain as a world power pointed 
out unfavorable comparisons between 
the island nation and such powerful 
countries as the United States and the 
Soviet Union. These comparisons, up 
to a point, may still be made today. 
With its area of just about 93,000 
square miles, Britain is only about the 
size of the state of Oregon, while the 
Soviet Union is 91 times the size of 
Great Britain. 

Population figures are equally un- 
favorable to the British. Britain’s 50 
million people are less than one third 
the U.S. population, and less than one 
fourth the population of Russia. In 
addition, the British lack many vital 
natural resources and have to buy most 
food and raw materials abroad. 

Certainly no one could have been 
blamed for feeling that Great Britain 
would become a second- or third-class 
nation. Yet this prediction has not 
come true. Instead, this small nation 
is today a leading world power. 


How have the British succeeded in 
making such a striking comeback? 


A number of factors have contrib- 
uted. A major one is the U. S. aid 
during the years right after World 
War II. In all, we poured close to 8 
billion dollars’ worth of assistance into 
Britain. Part of that aid is now being 
paid back. 

(Continued on page 6) 





